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quence, either logical or psychological, in the presenta- 
tion of lessons. 

The teacher of Cicero needs to know the large units ' 
into which the Orations may be wisely divided, to 
know the smaller and still smaller wholes which may 
be taught as units. The teacher must plan which parts 
of a given passage will be used to illustrate certain 
grammatical principles or certain forms of sentence 
structure. The study of the Orations needs to be 
planned as a whole, then each Oration as a whole, 
each part or natural division determined upon and 
the length or kind of lesson clearly planned for any 
given recitation. To assign arbitrarily a given num- 
ber of lines daily, or to ask questions concerning sent- 
ence structure or work forms on the spur of the mo- 
ment in the midst of the recitation, is not good teach- 
ing. The remedy for it is to lay out the work wisely 
and with care, exactly as a mechanic or a business man 
would do. 

For the teacher with a very limited experience this 
detailed planning of every lesson is a necessity; and 
yet it is this very class of teachers who are most un- 
willing to take such pains in preparing to do good 
work. After a considerable period of such laying out 
of work, and after entire familiarity with the subject 
matter has given a sense of values, there is need for 
less of this detailed and elaborate planning. However, 
the lesson plans for the larger topics and their adapta- 
tions to the differentiations present in different classes 
must needs be worked out anew at least every year. 

In planning the recitation and in laying out the class , 
work for the consideration of extended topics like the 
subjunctive mood, the Appalachian Highlands, factor- 
ing in algebra, the Punic Wars, etc., there are certain 
guiding principles which need consideration. 

The teacher must clearly understand and have clear- 
ly in mind an actuating motive for presenting the 
topic. A clearly defined motive is the bed-rock for 
constructing a successful recitation. No teacher 
should attempt the presentation of a lesson or of the 
larger unit, the topic, without a grasp of the motive or 
motives which may be utilized in securing the interest 
and attention of the members in the class. 

This factor is discovered by the teacher asking such 
questions of herself or himself as, — "What is the vital 
point in this lesson or topic?" "How is it related to 
the life of the pupils, of the community, of the world- 
at-large?" "Why should this lesson (topic) be pre- 
sented ?" "What relation does this lesson or this topic 
bear to the past work, to the work that follows?" 
"How does this lesson relate to the topic as a whole ?" 

INTEREST AND WORTHY MOTIVE IN THE RECITATION 

Such questions at once imply that the motive should 
grow out of the lesson itself, out of the subject under 



consideration and not be the result of a derived, or an 
external interest. The easier, and far too common 
method of arousing interest and of stimulating atten- 
tion is through utilizing marks, class standing, fear of 
punishment or of non-promotion. Such motives are 
unworthy of the really efficient, the really professional 
teacher. To secure attention and to maintain interest 
through fear of punishment or through hope of re- 
ward is to admit that one is even yet in the first stages 
of development. It is like making people do right 
through fear of eternal punishment or hope of eternal 
bliss rather than because to do the right is the normal 
thing to do. The first ways are the early stages, neces- 
sary, perhaps, in some cases but of a much poorer and 
of a much lower order of effort than the last. The 
poor teacher drives or cajoles. The good teacher 
leads. One employs compulsion, the other secures co- 
operation. 

Evidently to do this requires thought, care, a wide 
knowledge of subject matter, a clear understanding of 
the individual differences existing in the class, and a 
determination to make the most of every class exer- 
cise. Such work is tedious and requires painstaking 
care; it may become monotonous and a bore. To be 
sure, and so may any other occupation or vocation be- 
come brain- fagging and soul- wearying to one who will 
not see beyond the day's task and the immediate labor 
involved. To the true teacher such work is only a 
necessary means to a successful end. 

[Dr. Williams's article will be concluded in our March 
number. In the second part of it he discusses in a most in- 
teresting and helpful manner such matters as "Planning the 
Recitation: A Question of Relative Values," "The Art of 
Good Questioning," "The Process of Generalization and Ap- 
plication," etc.— N. W. W.] 



N. E. A. AT CHICAGO 

THE most important educational gathering of this 
year will be the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A. in Chicago, 111., from 
February 24 to March 1. 

The problems now confronting the educational lead- 
ers in our country are nation-wide in scope and con- 
sequently of vital importance. The speakers on the 
program will be men and women actually engaged in 
the work of teaching and supervising. The topics to 
be discussed will be such as reach directly home to 
the teacher on the firing-line. 

The hotel accommodations are ample and the trans- 
portation facilities are excellent. Not to attend this 
meeting this year will be a lost privilege of getting 
clear down to bed-rock thinking about our big task. 
Let's all go!— L. A. W. 



